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are aware, to what extent correct views of 
things depend upon an accurate acquaintance 
with the meaning of words. Yet it is through 
them, that all our ideas which are derived 
from the wisdom or experience of others, must 
‘come to us. But if we know net their signi- 
fication, how can we have a clear understand- 
ing of the thoughts which they are intended 
to cenvey? Hence it is absolutely impassible, 
by reasoning, to produce a correct impression 
on the minds of others, unless both the speaker 
and hearers, are thoroughly acquainted with 
\the words employed. How often, indeed, do 
we see two persons argue vehemently abv.ut 
some point, each supposing the other to be 
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which shall give as nearly as possible the 
same meaning. 

To make this subject more fully understood, 
we may empley another illustration. Lan- 
guage may be properly regarded as the dress, 
as well as the vehicle of thought. Now in 
this, as in other cases, the clothes sometimes 
completely conceal, ordisguise, the wearer. As 
by a change of dress, we may frequently disco- 
ver, how much of the dignity and comeliness 
belongs to the person, and how much is owing 
to the attire; so, when we admire any piece 
of oratory or poetry, by clothing the ideas in 
another language, we can generally ascertain 
whether they are really excellent in them- 


Remarks on the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages, suggested by the perusal of Dy- 
mond’s Chapter on Intellectual Education. 


(Continued from page 58.) 


From what has been said above respecting 
derivation, it will be seen, that the study of 
Latin, so far from cultivating the memory ex- 
clusively, as some have asserted, actually 
requires much less exercise of the memory, in 
proportion to that of the other faculties, than 
the study of English alone. Indeed we are 


persuaded, that, among all the objects of|of an author in quite a new light. 


knowledge which are offered for our selec- 
tion, there is none which exercises the differ- 
ent intellectual powers more advantageously 
than the classics, when pursued in a proper 
manner. We wish not to be understood as 
preferring them to mathematics. We would 
only place them on a full equality with this| 
noble science. We think that some know- 
ledge of both is absolutely requisite, in form. 
ing a complete education. While we freely 
admit, that the mathematics contribute more 
highly to improve the mind in some respects, 
we hold that they are inferior to the classics 
in others. Were we asked to poiat out what 
faculties in particular these tend most to 
strengthen,—we might instance, besides the 
power of analysis, which is continually called 
into exercise in tracing derivations, that of 
the association of ideas, and of the classifica- 
tion of things by their general properties. 
—But of this we shall speak more fully here- 
after. 
While considering this part of our subject, 
it will be proper to notice an objection very 
commonly urged against the study of the lan- 
guages, that it gives merely a knowledge of 
words, while it is said, that the mind might 
be more advantageously employed in becom- 
ing acquainted with facts or things. To this 
we answer, that in acquiring a language, 
much is learned besides mere words. At the 
same time we think that a thorough know- 
ledge of the words of our language, is by no 
means to be despised. Few persons, perhaps, 





egregiously stupid or perverse, when at last | selves, or whether they do not owe much of 
it is discovered that both are contending for|their attraction to the specious ornaments 
exactly the same thing, the whole dispute | with which they are arrayed. 
having arisen from one or both being igno-| While on this branch of our subject, it may 
rant of some of the terms, which they have not be improper to observe, that the practice 
made use of. | of rendering the ancient authors into English, 
The study of the ancient tongues not only |is highly beneficial in another point of view, 
contributes greatly towards obtaining a cor-| viz. it teaches the art of composition. All 
rect knowledge of the signification of English | who have attempted it must be aware how 
words, as has already been shown, but the | difficult it is to teach this art with success. 
process of translating from one language into | When the pupil is directed to write a compo- 
another, often enables us to see the thoughts | sition, he generally selects some hackneyed 
As we |topie, and says what he is already perfectly 
conceive this to be a point of no small impor- | familiar with, troubling himself but little to 
tance, we hope we shall be excused for dwell- | find out either original ideas, or appropriate 
ing upon it somewhat at length. Most of|words. But, in translating from Latin and 
our readers must be aware, how extremely | Greek, the subject is generally new to him, 
common it is for ignorant and inexperienced | (at least it ought to be so,) and he is obliged to 
persons to be captivated, and led astray, by | use many words with which, as yet, he is but 
some glowing speech, which they suppose to | slightly acquainted. Hence he acquires a 
be replete with irresistible reasoning, when, | more extensive and perfect knowledge of the 
if it were examined by a sensible and reflect-| English tongue. As, moreover, a single word 
ing person, it would be found entirely desti-| ia the original has often several different sig- 
tute of valuable thought, and to contain little | nifications, (which indeed is the case with 
else than a multitude of high-sounding words. | every language,) his judgment and taste are 
Now, an tcquaintance with other tongues, as continually exercised, in selecting those which 
we shall endeavour to show, will often enable | are most appropriate. We own there is dan- 
us to detect the imposition, which would palm | ger, lest he may employ the English words in 
upon us words instead of sense. Language an improper sense; but a reasonable care on 
is very justly termed the vehicle, or couveyer, | the part of his preceptor, will be sufficient to 
of thought. Without this vehicle, it is impos- | prevent this. 
sible to carry our ideas properly to the minds| The classics appear to us to furnish an in- 
of others. But great care must be used, or | tellectual exercise, which is peculiarly valua- 
we shall often confound the conveyer with the | ble, both because it is adapted to every stage 
thing conveyed; as some of our Indians are|of mental development, and because it calls 
said to have done, when, seeing for the first | into united exertion a great variety of facul- 
time a man on horseback, they supposed the | ties. 
two to te but a single animal. Now, had| First, it is adapted to every stage of mental 
they seen the man betake himself to some development. Most of our readers are doubt- 
other conveyance, for example, an ordinary less aware, that before the reason is yet un- 
carriage, they wou!d doubtless have soon dis-| folded, the memory is quick and retentive, 
covered their mistake. In like manner, when| and can treasure vp unconnected things or 
we wish to scrutinize clesely any idea, to as- | words, even more readily than in 1iper years. 
certain whether its real is equal to its appa-| This is the season for accumulating those 
rent value, we shall often find it useful to| crude materials of thought, which the higher 
change the vehicle in whieh itis conveyed, | faculties aftewards reduce to shape and order. 
that is, to express it in a new set of words, | First of all, the young pupil becomes acquaint- 
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ed with the simple objeets of sense, with which 
he is surrounded. It is evident that reason 
could be of little service in obtaining a know- 
ledge of these. Reason, without sight, could 
not give us an idea of colour; nor could it, 
without the sense of hearing, communicate 
the impression of sound. To have a clear 
conception of the external properties of things, 
the senses, and they alone, are requisite. 
There is no ground for supposing, that an 
idiot, whose sight is perfect, has not as clear 
an idea of the colour or form of the bodies 
which he sees, as he who is most highly en- 
dowed with reason. But to understand the 
use of words demands something more than 
the mere sense of hearing. It requires an 
association between the sound, and the object, 
of which the sound is the representative. This 
may be regarded as the earliest and simplest 
effort of reason. The mind, however, be- 
comes acquainted with things and words at 
so nearly the same time, that, for practical 
purposes, it is perhaps needless to make any 
distinction, except in order to point out the 
great importance of giving a knowledge of 
the objects of sense, directly through the 
senses themselves. If the word be learned 
before the pupil is acquainted with the thing 
for which it stands, it can suggest no idea to 
the mind, and is therefore perfectly useless. 
Hence the study of things should always pre- 
cede that of words, both for the reason just 
given, and because, even in those cases where 
we may succeed in giving a tolerably correct 
idea of things, by a verbal description, the 
impression will be far less distinct and dura- 


ble, than when the things themselves are pre- 
sented directly to the senses. 

It is a point of no small consequence, to 
adapt the exercises of the mind, to its wants 


and capacities. These are continually vary- 
ing, from the first dawn of perception, to the 
full maturity of reason. To attempt to teach 
the abstract sciences to the infant mind, would 
be in the highest degree irrational and absurd ; 
and it would be scarcely less so, after the de- 
velopment of reason, to give the principal 
attention to those pursuits, which tend to cul- 
tivate exclusively the perceptive faculties. If 
we would act wisely, we must observe and co- 
operate with nature. First of all, the pupil 
should study those subjects, which employ the 
memory principally or solely. As, however, 
the reflective faculties are gradually unfolded, 
the cultivation of these must receive propor- 
tional attention, till at length it becomes the 
great and ultimate aim of education. It has 
already been said, that the study of things 
should constitute the earliest employment of 
the mind, as some previous knowledge of 
them is necessary, to a proper understanding 
of words. When, however, the pupil is ac- 
quainted with the more common and simple 
objects of perception, and the reason has be- 
gun to exert itself, the ancient languages may 
very properly be commenced. We do not set 
any particular age for this, as much will de- 
pend on the capacity of the scholar, and 
something on the convenience of circum- 
stances. It is, however, desirable that it 
should not be deferred until the memory has 
lost its freshness and susceptibility, as our 


main reliance at the outset, must be on this 
faculty. But as soon as a sufficient number 
of words have been learned, to admit of com- 
paring them together, and classifying them 
by some trait which they possess in common, 
the power of generalization is called into ac- 
tion. And here we may remark, that the 
construction of the Latin tongue is singularly 
favourable for cultivating this faculty, since, 
though very copious and complex, it is the 
most regular of human languages, and, in 
this respect, forms a striking contrast with 
that chaos of limited rules and boundless ex- 
ceptions, of which the English is composed. 
The pupil is constantly obliged to generalize, 
in construing, and parsing, Latin or Greek. 
Thus, in tracing the agreement of the adjec- 
tive with the substantive to which it belongs, 
a very simple kind of generalization (and 
therefore one which is well adapted to the 
young mind,) is continually practised. The 
referring of nouns or adjectives to their de- 
clensions, is an exertion of the same faculty, 
since a declension is but a class into which 
words are arranged in consequence of possess- 
ing certain general properties. The same 
remark will apply to the coujugation of verbs. 
As the classical student advances, the me- 
mory is less and less exercised, in proportion 
to the other intellectual powers; so that, 
when he has become acquainted with the 
greater part of the primitive words, the chief 
employment of his mind consists in analyzing 
derivatives, and in the learning and aepece- 
tion of general principles. These mental ope- 
rations may, without difficulty, be adapted to 
the various degrees of intellectual develop- 
ment, by employing, as occasion may require, 
the works of different authors; since, in the 
literature of Greece and Rome, is to be found 
not only every variety of subject, but an un- 
limited diversity of style. For, while one 
writer is characterized by the shortness and 
simplicity of his sentences, another seems to 
delight in constructing them of such a length 
and intricacy, that it requires the patient and 
united exertion of all the powers of the mind, 
to unravel them. 

Frem the observations which were made 
on the subject of derivation, and from what 
has just been said, respecting the manner in 
which classical studies exercise the mind, it 
may be perceived, that they not only call into 
action, a great variety of faculties, but that 
they require the united operation of the dif- 
ferent intellectual powers. In becoming ac- 
quainted with the objects of sense, we are 
obliged to exert little else than mere memo- 
ry; in pursuing many parts of mathematics, 
we employ the reasoning powers almost ex- 
clusively ; but in studying the classics, the 
memory, the reason, the taste, and the ima- 
gination, are exercised at the same moment. 

(To be continued.) 
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(Concluded from page 59.) 

All these sculptures are accompanied by 
inscriptions in the unknown characters of an 
unknown tongue; characters so peculiar in 
their appearance as to excite to the utmost 


the curiosity which they have until recently 
effectually baffled. But the patient genius of 
Europe, which no obstacles can deter, and no 
difficulties dishearten, has seated herself down 
to the task of decyphering these characters 
with a perseverance that has already been 
attended with success. 

These inscriptions have this remarkable 
peculiarity, that they consist of modifications 
in size and position and grouping of no more 
than two characters, the one resembling a 
wedge, or the head of a nail, or of an arrow, 
and the other consisting of two of these lines 
joined, so as to form an angle. Differing en- 
tirely from any known alphabet, the simpli- 
city of their construction seems to confer on 
these characters an air of originality and an- 
tiquity, as if they were an invention indigenous 
to the land in which they are found. They 
are as peculiar, moreover, to the region of the 
Euphrates, as the hieroglyphics of Egypt are 
to the valley of the Nile. We find them 
stamped on the bricks of the ruins of Baby- 
lon, some of which perhaps are the most an- 
cient fabrics in the world, and they are in- 
scribed on all the buildings of the age of 
Darius and Xerxes. A learned German, 
named Grotefend, obtained a clue to the 
meaning of these characters from a bi-lingual 
inscription, by means of which he was en- 
abled to indentify the several letters in the 
names of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes. The 
language of the ancient Persians was the 
Zend, in which language are still preserved 
the sacred books of the religion of Zoroaster, 
books which are probably (with the exception 
of the Hebrew Scriptures) the most ancient 
writings extant. These books were brought 
to Europe and translated, during the latter 
part of the last century by Anquetil du Per- 
ron, a learned Frenchman. e have thus, 
in all probability, sufficient data for enabling 
us to arrive at the meaning of these ancient 
inscriptions, and it is by no means a vision- 
ary expectation that the veil which has hith- 
erto hid them in impenetrable darkness will 
ere long be lifted, and that we shall recover 
the lost histories of the Assyrian, Babylonian, 
and Persian empires, and restore their almost 
fabulous monarchs to a place in the authen- 
tic annals of the primitive seat of mankind. 

The fertile and well watered plains of Mer- 
dasht and Mourghaub were the favourite sta- 
tions of the ancient Persians, and the whole 
region became covered with palaces, and 
temples, and cities, the ruins of which are at 
present visible in all directions. At the 
northern extremity of the plain of Mourghaub 
is a platform of nearly 300 feet square, con- 
sisting of hewn blocks of marble of enormous 
size, and strewed over with detached pillars 
and blocks of marble, the remains of an an- 
cient and probably an unfinished temple. On 
one of these columns is an emblematic sculp- 
ture of a colossal human figure, with four 
wings, representing one of the genii of the 
Persian religion, and decorated with a head 
dress that is evidently Egyptian. Over the 
head of this figure is an inscription in the 
arrow-head character, which has been shown 
by Grotefend, to be “‘ Cyrus, the Lord, the 

ing, the Ruler of the world.” At a little 
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distance from these ruins, on an eminence 
that commands an extensive plain, is a very 
remarkable structure. This is a square py- 
ramid, forty by forty-four feet at the base, 
and consisting of six steps, each being formed 
of enormous blocks of white marble, which 
recede as they rise, so as to form at the 
height of eighteen feet a platform about eigh- 
teen feet by twenty-two. This platform is 
surmounted by a marble building, twenty feet 
long by seventeen feet wide, built of stones 
five feet in thickness, so as to leave in the 
interior a ehamber seven feet wide, ten feet 
long, and eight feet high. The door into this 
chamber is four feet in height, and the build- 
ing is constructed of four layers of stones, the 
first being the sides of the door; the second 
its lintel; the third a projecting cornice, and 
the fourth the pediment and sloping roof. 
Nothing can exceed the simple and severe 
beauty of this pile of colossal stones. The 
floor of the chamber is composed of two slabs 
of marble, the surface of which is much 
broken, and which shows deep holes, from 
which it is plain that large fastenings of metal 
have been tornaway. This tomb, for such it 
evidently is, is surrounded by a square colon- 
nade, some of the pillars of which are still 
standing. It is situated in the midst of a 
beautiful and well watered plain, and cor- 
responds so nearly with the description given 
by Arrian, from the testimony of one who had 
seen it, of the tomb of Cyrus, at Pasargada, 
that there can be no doubt that it once con- 
tained the body of that renowned conqueror. 
The golden sarcophagus which was fastened 
by iron chains to the floor, the seat of gold, 
and the other ornaments have disappeared ; 
but the building itself has withstood, unin- 
jured, the winters of twenty-four centuries, 
and may last till the hills themselves decay. 

On the road from Bagdad to Hamadan, the 
ancient Ecbatana, the capital of Bactriana, 
in northern Persia, are the remains of the 
ancient city of Baghistan, about 45 miles 
southwest from Hamadan. In the neighbour- 
hood of these ruins is the mountain of Besi- 
toon, exhibiting one of the most remarkable 
works of ancient art in Persia. The moun- 
tain is a huge mass of crags, that presents 
an almost perpendicular face of 1,500 feet in 
height. The lower part of this, to a breadth 
of 150 feet, and a height of 100 feet, has 
been smoothed by the chisel, and the ground 
below has been shaped into a platform, which 
the masses of hewn stones that are strewed 
around show to have been designed for a tem- 
ple ora palace. According to Diodorus Si- 
culus, it was on such a mountain, near Bag- 
histan, in Media, that Semiramis caused her 
image to be carved, surrounded by a hundred 
of her guards, and an inscription commemo- 
rating the occasion to be written in Assyrian 
letters at a great height on the rock. Traces 
of sculpture, so defaced that it is almost im- 
possible to make out any continued outline, 
are found on the rock of Besitoon, which may 
not improbably be regarded as that of which 
Diodorus speaks. But at an almost inaccessi- 
ble point higher up on the same rock, are in- 
scriptions and figures, evidently more recent 
than the other, yet exhibiting all the charac- 














ters of the sculptures of Persepolis. They 
consist of fourteen figures, one of which is 
above the others, and represents the genius 
or spirit that is found in all the Persian sculp- 
tures of that age. The others consist of a 
royal personage, with two guards or attend- 
ants, and a file of captives. The king has his 
foot on a prostrate figure, and nine others tied 
together by their necks, with their hands tied 
behind them, stand before him in a row. The 
last of these wears a sort of pontifical cap. 
Over every figure is an inscription in the 
arrow-headed character; the dress of one of 
the captives contains another; two lines of 
characters extend along the rock beneath the 
whole length of the sculpture; while eight 
deep and closely written columns are seen 
still lower down. These inscriptions undoubt- 
edly contain the history of the event repre- 
sented by the sculpture, and we may hope, 
before many years, to see them copied and 
deciphered. Judging from the style of exe- 
cution, they are probably of an earlier date 
than the figures at Persepolis, and refer to an 
earlier period of Asiatic history. The num- 
ber of the captives, the pontifical cap of the 
last in the procession, the situation of the en- 
graving on one of the great high roads of the 
Assyrian monarchs, give some colour to the 
conjecture which has been made, that it is 
designed to commemorate the conquest of the 
kingdom of Israel by Shalmanezer, and that 
it was executed at least 700 years before the 
Christian era. 

The region between the Persian Gulf and 
the Caspian Sea, the original seat of mankind, 
is full of the remains of ancient grandeur, that 
have as yet only begun to be explored. We 
may regard it as a vast depository of histori- 
cal fossils, which are destined to reveal to us 
the early history of our race; and which we 
may without presumption believe to have been 
providentially concealed and preserved in the 
solitude of the desert, and the darkness of 
superstition and ignorance, until in the fulness 
ef time they should burst upon us with the 
force almost of a miracle, and drive from 
their last haunt of incredulity the disbelievers 
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Early Protest against Slavery in Georgia. 


In an old pamphlet on the slave trade, 
which recently fell into my hands, are some 
extracts from an “ Enquiry into the State and 
Utility of the Province of Georgia,” printed 
in London in 1741, from which it appears 
that slavery was not established there with- 
out a decided a priori condemnation. Men 
who prized their own liberty, and who were 
taught to do as they would be done by, in- 
stinctively revolted at the proposition to en- 
slave a portion of their fellow-men to gratify 
the demands of avarice. It is pleasing to find 
that some of the early settlers of that province 
gave utterance to their strong feelings of na- 
tural justice, in remonstrances to those in 
authority against the introduction of the 
“scourge.” Forty-nine Salzburgers, settled 


at Ebenezer (25 miles from Savannah), with 





their ministers, J. M. Bolzius and J. C. Gro- 
nau, “ beseech the honourable trustees not to 
allow any negroes to be bro’t to their place 
nor in their neighbourhood.” “ With respect 
to its being impossible and dangerous for white 
people to plant and manufacture rice in this 
climate, as being a work only for negroes and 
not for European people, having experience 
to the contrary, we laugh at such talking, see- 
ing that several of us had a greater crop of 
rice last year than we wanted for our own 
consumption.” 

The inhabitants of Frederica also petition- 
ed against slavery. Some Scotish settlers at 
New Inverness appear to have seen the end 
from the beginning, and to have looked at it 
as Christian freemen should. “Being inform- 
ed that their neighbours of Savannah had pe- 
titioned for the liberty of having slaves,” they 
say, in their remonstrance to Seictome Ogie- 
thorpe, ‘“‘ We hope and earnestly entreat that 
before such proposals are hearkened unto, 
your Excellency will consider our situation, 
and of what dangerous and bad consequences 
such liberty would be of to us.” Reciting 
some of these, they proceed: “It is shocking 
to human nature that any race of mankind 
and their posterity should be sentenced to 
perpetual slavery; nor in justice can we think 
otherwise of it than that they are thrown 
amongst us to be our scourge one day or other 
for our sins; and as freedom must be as dear 
to them as to us, what a scene of horror must 
it bring about! And the longer it is unexe- 
cuted, the bloody scene must be the greater. 
We therefore, for our own sakes, our wives, 
and children, and our posterity, beg your 
consideration, and entreat that, instead of in- 
troducing slaves, you will put us in the way 
to get some of our own countrymen, who, with 
their labour in time of peace, and our vigi- 
lance if we are invaded, (with the help of 
these), will render it a difficult thing to hurt 
us, or that part of the province we possess.” 

Dated Jan. 3d, 1738-9, and signed by 18 
freeholders. 

Well will it be for the inhabitants of 
Georgia, if, by what Jefferson has so happily 
called “the generous energy of their own 
minds,” they avert “the bloody scene” which 
their prophet sires foresaw. VeErvs. 


The Learned Yankee Sea-Captain. 


Some time since we gave an account of 
Elisha Burritt, a learned blacksmith in Wor- 
cester, Mass., who, while diligently and labo- 
riously prosecuting his trade, had still found 
time to make himself master of many differ- 
ent languages. In the Journal of Commerce 
we find the following statement from a cor- 
respondent, respecting a sea-captain in this 
city, who seems to be equally worthy of ad- 
miration and praise :— 

“ We have in this city a captain of a ship, 
that has been trained to the sea from ten 
years of age until this day, who is not only 
acquainted with the popular languages of Eu- 
rope, French, Spanish, German, Danish, and 
Dutch, with some other minor dialects, but is 
also a scholar in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Last winter “this inhabitant of the mountain 
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billow’ held a public debate, four different 
evenings, in the city of Rotterdam, in the 
French and German languages, with a learn- 
ed (Jew) professor of languages, on the Divi- 
nity of the New Testament, and Jesus Christ 


the Messiah of God, ‘the end of the law for | ing off shoes, &c. &e. 


righteousness to all that believe.’ 


guages. 












The Old | to these, are sundry wagons, carts, hay-racks, 
Testament was read in its original language ;| and other necessary things, like the former, 
the New Testament was read in Greek; while | exposed to the decay which must result from 
the fidclity of the protestant interpretation was| exposure to the rains, the freezings, thaws, 
shown from the prophecies in six different lan-| and snows of winter. 
The professor acknowledged to the| of exposure does more to weaken the wood of 
American captains, ‘ Your countryman, the| these implements, promote decay, and render 
captain, is better acquainted with the Old Tes-| new purchases needful, than their ordinary 
tament than any man I ever conversed with ;| wear on the farm, with careful usage and 
and his knowledge of the Books of Moses, with | protection from the weather. 


THE FRIEND. 


over, are left in the fields, or peradventure 
drawn up in battle array in front of the house, 
occupying a goodly portion of the road, and 
when covered with snow, forming most con- 
venient places for breaking horses’ legs, tear- 
Perhaps, in addition 


Now, one such season 


As a general 


the customs of our people, is scarcely equalled | rule, it may be remarked that no implement, 


by any Jew in Rotterdam. Really, there are 
some things that he is better acquainied with, | 
having seen them practised on the coast of 
Africa by the Jews, which the laws of Hol- 


tool, or carriage of any kind should be ex- 


posed when not in use. Those not wanted in 
the winter should be secured from the weather 


during that time; and so with those not re- 


land, indeed of all Christian Europe, and our | quired during the summer season, as sleighs, 


sense of decency, will not permit us to prac- 
tise.” It was the report with the common 
Jews that ‘the captain was a Jew.’ The cap- | 
tain weekly attends, including English and the 
syfiagogues, the worship of God in five differ- 
ent languages in this city. He says, ‘I attend 
the synagogue to hear their new German He- 
brew readers, as an American or Englishman | 
cannot read Hebrew with any probable de- 

gree of its original pronunciation.’ He was 

asked what induced him to attempt an ac- 

qaintance with Greek and Hebrew. He an- 

swered, ‘When young, my mind was serious- 

ly impressed with the import and sublimity 

of the Christian religion; but my knowledge 

and delight in astronomy made me a sceptic 

in its reality and divinity, contrary to all the 

internal evidence that forced itself on my soul, 

in conviction of sin, or joy of redemption. My 

mind was continually crowded by—‘It is im- 

possible that God would take upon himself’ 
the lhkeness of human flesh to make an atone- 

ment for such a contemptible pebble as this, | 
the most inferior of all planets, (except the | 
moon,) when he is the adorable Creator of in- 

numerable worlds of splendour, that excel in 

glory and magnitude our very sun.” I doubt- 

ed all interpretations, and external evidence | 
of every kind I dare not venture upor. I was | 
resolved to attempt the Greek. I surmounted 

its difficulties, to my peace and satisfaction. 

Then I grappled Hebrew as for life and death, 
until I understood it sufficiently, to the re- 

moval of all my doubts, and establishment in 

the fullest confidence and belief in the Divine 
Mission of Him that emphatically claims the 

appellation of Christ the Son of God, the Sa- 
viour of the world.’”~——N. Y. Observer. 


CARE OF FARMING TOOLS. 


We believe it may be safely asserted, that 
the farmer in a course of years sustains as 
much Joss, or is put to as much expense in 
procuring tools, by their decay in consequence 
of needless exposure, as from their actual wear 
on the farm. How many are the instances in 
which the farming implements, the ploughs, 
harrows, roller, &c., instead of being care- 
fully housed when their use for the year is 





sleds, &c. The skilful, thrifty farmer is known 
by his attention to the minor points of agricul- 
ture, by his care to save, as well as to acquire; 
and he who neglects the lesser things cannot 
fail to find the drawback on his profits large 
aud constant.—Gen. Farmer. 


A Touching Incident.—Fidelity of a Dog. 
—The St. Augustine News, of a late date, 
mentions the following touching incident : 

An Irish greyhound, owned by Colonel 
Harney, and which he had brought from Mis- 
souri, bad formerly a very strong attachment 
to M. Dallam, the owner of the trading esta- 
blishment at Caloosahatchie. On the massa- 
cre of the men at that post, but little hopes 
were entertained by the survivors but that 
the dog had either been killed or captured by 
the Indians. Fourteen days after the occur- 
rence, on the arrival of troops to give sepul- 
ture to these yictims of Indian faithlessness, 
this faithful and attached animal was found, 
barely able to stand, emitting a feeble howl 
over the remains of his friend. The corses 
around were denuded by vultures, but Dallam 
was uninjured. This noble trait of fidelity 
was duly appreciated by the troops, and 
Romeo, the trusty guardian of a dead friend, 
is now sincerely and devoutly cherished by 
the garrison at Tampa Bay. 


USEFUL DIRECTIONS. 


Curtis, in his Treatise on the Eye, in re- 
gard to foreign bodies being forced into the 
eye by various causes, such as a yust of wind, 
mending a pen, &c., &c.; observes that the 
method taken to remove them is generally 
unsuited to the end. ‘The eyelids are first 
rubbed with the hand, which always produces 
unpleasant sensations, and not unfrequently 
inflammation, there being danger of forcing 
the offending substance into the eye, whence 
it cannot, without considerable difficulty, be 
removed. The proper mode of proceeding in 
such cases is as follows: 

“ Let the head be leant forward, and the 
upper eyclid raised by the person suffering, 
who will be more gentle than another can be; 








by this means he will commonly succeed in 
expelling it. The natural consequence of 
raising the eyelid, and retaining it in that 
position, is a flow of tears, which bring with 
them the intruding body, or carry it towards 
the canthus of the eye next the nose, whence 
it may easily be removed. Should this, how. 
ever, prove ineffectual, the finger may be 
gently passed over the eyelid, towards the 
nose, a few times, which seldom fails to cause 
the substance to descend to the lachrymal 
glands, and thus be dislodged. 

But should he still be unsuccessful, then it 
will be advisable to let another person intro- 
duce, between the eyelid and the ball, a small 
hair-pencil dipped in cream, beginning at the 
outer corner, and proceeding towards the 
nose, which usually effects the desired object. 
Further from this I would warn unprofession- 
al individuals from going; as a serious last- 
ing injury may be done to so delicate an organ 
before they are aware of it. 

When the eye has been stung by insects, 
such as wasps, bees, knats, &c., the first thin 
to be done is to ascertain if the sting is le 
behind, and if so, to extract it by means of a 
small pair of forceps. Beyond that, all fric- 
tion is dangerous, and will produce inflamma- 
tion. The following is a simple mode of dis- 
sipating any incipient swell caused by-such 
accidents. Mix a small quantity of vinegar 
with water, and apply it to the part affected.” 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


The following items are from recent Lon- 
don papers : 


New Source of Light.—M. Seguin has com- 
municated to the Academie des Sciences at 
Paris, a memoir of the distillation of animal 
substances, in which he states that he reduced 
the process to such a degree of simplicity as 
to render it profitable for the sake of the dis- 
tillation. Thus from the carcass of a horse 
he obtained, by destructive distillation, 700 
cubic feet of gas, suitable for illumination, 25 
pounds of sal ammoniac, and 33 pounds of ani- 
mal black. The gas obtained was found to 
be composed of one part of olefiant gas, and 
four of carburretted hydrogen, and might be 


| preserved four months, in contact with water, 


without being in any way injured, or its bril- 
liancy, as a combustible, impaired. M. Se- 
guin found that 3,234 cubic inches of this 
gas, when burnt for one hour, gave twice 
and a half as much light as a Carcel lamp. 
White Lead.—A discovery has been made 
in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, of a min- 
eral possessing, as a base for paint, all the 
properties of white lead. We understand that 
paints manufactured from the article, have 
been rigidly tested by exposure for a length 
of t me to all weathers, and that the results 
have been so satisfactory as to lead to a con- 
clusion that the future consumption of white 
lead must be very considerably reduced. 





Diep, on seventh day, 16th inst., of bilious re- 
mittent fever, Reszcca Ricnarpson, widow of Joseph 
Richardson, late of Middletown, Bucks County, & 
member and esteemed minister of the Northern Die- 
triet Monthly Meeting. 
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sef Memoir of the Life of John Croker. 

mea! eins by himself. 
‘Continued from page 62.) 

In the morning we got into our boat again, 
and committed ourselves for direction to 
George Stidson, who was mate of our former 
ship, and had formerly been in these parts, 
and knew most of the places of fishery in 
Newfoundland. About the middle of the day 
we came to the entrance of a small fishing 
place, I think called Renuse. It being war 
time, the inhabitants (who were but few) 
were greatly surprised by reason of our num- 
ber, fearing we were come to rob them; 
and with what men and arms they had, they 
appeared very furiously against us, to oppose 
our landing; so that we were afraid they 
would, without mercy, have fired on us and 


lay a fleet of ships,) hoping to meet with a 


THE FRIEND. 


place called St. Johns, (where we understood 


passage for England: but when we came 
there we found they were bound to Cadiz and 
Bilboa. 

Now my sorrow began afresh, and as great 
as ever; for I not being a sailor, and but 
about seventeen years of age, not any of the 
ships would admit me as a passenger, fearing 
they should not be paid for my passage; and 
a sailor they did not look upon me to be. My 
fellow-prisoners and companions dispersed 
themselves, some in one ship and some in 
another, and disposing of the boat and mate- 
rials, turned all to their own use, leaving me 
destitute of friends, relations, acquaintances, 
and money, in a strange country,—having 
nothing wherewith to make friends, unless the 


taken away our lives, before they knew sao was pleased to raise some up for me. 


we were. 


stopped their intention ; and they sent a single 
man to us in a small boat, who, finding we 





At length, with signs «und loud|To Him, therefore, I made my complaint in 
words, to let them know what we were, we | 


secret: and I was willing to be as contented 
as I could, taking my walks amongst the in- 
habitants, who were generally kind, and gave 


were all English, and had no arms, but were|me at their houses bread and fish, when I 


poor, ragged, and distressed men, they invited 
us kindly ashore, by the name of brothers! 
This I looked on as a fresh deliverance from 
the point of death; for if they had fired on 
us, no doubt but some of us had been killed. 
When we came on shore, they treated us 
with a good fire, spruce beer, and broiled 
fish; this was grateful to our hungry sto- 
mach and weary bodies, and the best return 
we had to make them for the favours we re- 
ceived, was our thankful acknowledgments, 
and to give them an account of what we had 
met with; which so far opened their hearts, 
that they desired our stay awhile with them. 
The spruce beer is what they make in those 
countries from the spruce tree. 

We stayed with them two or three days, 
and then, with returns of thanks, took our 
leave of them, and went into our boat again, 
intending to keep along near the shore, until 
we came to some place where we might meet 
with shipping. So, like wayfaring men, we 
eetied at a place or two, and tarried a night ; 
when the people hearing of us before we 
came, entertained us cheerfully, for which we 
were thankful. At length we came to a cove, 
called Todes Cove, where they had not heard 
of us before, and our coming surprised them, 
that they repaired to their arms; but they 
became svon sensible what we were, and let 
us come onshore. There was but one dwell- 
ing at that place, the master’s name, as I re- 
member, was Dier; he had many servants, 
and cured much fish: he entertained us with 
much civility, and we stayed and helped him 
about his fish several days. Here our mate 
(the chief amongst us) fell dangerously ill, 
which proved an exercise to us all, and to me 
in particular, for I had a kindness for him, he 
being always civil to me, both before we were 
taken by the French, and after, during the 
lime we were together: so we took the best 
care of him we could, and wrapped him very 
warm, laid him on a hand-barrow, and car- 
ried him to the boat ; and taking leave of our 
noble landlord, we made what haste we could 
to the Bay of Bulls, where he had an aunt, to 
whose care we left him, and hastened to a 








looked for it. When night came I lodged in 
an open boat, or in a hay-loft, such as I could 
most conveniently meet with. I was but 


very thinly clothed, and dirty for want of 


change: and the cold winter was coming on, 
which is grievously hard in those countries : 
the ships were hastening away for fear of the 
frost, and no more were expected that season : 
—all these circumstances increased my sor- 
row, and my near approaches to God in these 
great straits,—that he would be pleased to 
spare me, and work a way for my deliverance 
out of that country; and I would serve him 
according to the abilities of strength and-wis- 
dom, which he might in his love be pleased to 
bestow cn me: at which times [ brought my- 
self under promises, which I desire, at the 
writing of this, the Lord would please to 
bring to my remembrance,—that if I have not 
performed them, I may strive with all dili- 
gence to the performance of them; for he is 
good and worthy to be served by all who have 
received the least of his mercies and favours. 
“ Lord, humble the hearts of the people ;— 
bring them to see their own outgoings, and 
what any of us are without thee, who art the 
alone help of thy people ;—when all men for- 
sake them, thou hast worked a way for them 


unthought of, as thou didst for the least of 


many thousands.” 

Before the fleet sailed, | heard that there 
was one vessel that was bound for Bristol, 
with train oil and fish, one Barrister being 
owner or master: to him I made my applica- 
tion, laying before him my distressed condition, 
which, I believe, he was not insensible of; 
but, like one of a hard heart, he would not ad- 
mit me a passage in his vessel, unless I paid 
him three pounds before I went, which I could 
not do, being not worth three farthings, This 
made me mourn to see him so hard, and with 
a heavy heart I went on shore ; but still being 
earnest to try him the second time, I entreat- 
ed him again for a passage, desiring him to 
consider my condition, and that he was sen- 
sible I had not then wherewith to pay him, 
but he should be faithfully-paid when i came 
to England; all which seemingly made no 
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impression on him; so that my countenance 
began to show the sorrow of my heart, and 
tears began to fall from my heavy eyes ; and 
I passed from his presence without any hope. 
But in an unexpected manner the Lord was 
pleased to order it thus:—there was a mer- 
chant on board with this Barrister, who, per- 
ceiving the sorrowfulness of my countenance, 
came after me with compassion, as one sefi- 
sible of my grief, and desired to know my 
name and the place of my birth, which I re- 
ally told him; he then inquired my father’s 
name and trade, and in what part of the town 
of Plymouth he lived, which I told him like- 
wise. 
are you his son ?!—how came you in this con- 


It so struck him, that he said, *‘ what, 


dition? I am sorry to see you thus; for I 
know him,” (meaning my father.) “ Well, I 
would not have you trcuble yourself, for you 
shall go for England, if I pay your passage ; 
and my wife (said he,) is going in the same 
vessel, and whatever you want, apply to her, 
and she shall assist you.” 

This sudden alteration brought renewed 
thankfulness upon my heart to God, the author 
of all these favours and deliverances, that. in 
such an unthought of way, when my expecta- 
tions were laid aside, He should raise up a 
friend to make way for my returning to 
England. I have cause to remember these 
things; although | had another sharp season 
to pass through, before I set my feet in my 
native land, which was then hid from me, but 
was after the following manner :—After. this 
my great friend, (whose name was Strong, a 
brother to one of the same name, a schoo}- 
master in Plymovth,) had made way for me, 
by promising payment for my passage, and I 
was got on board the ship; the master being 
a wicked base fellow, after we were out at 
sea, would not let me have a cabin, but I was 
forced te lie between two hogsheads of train 
oil. This was hard lodging,—yet necessity 
obliged me to be as contented as I could; and 
I can truly say, my lot was often made sweet 
to me; fur the thoughts and meditations of 
my heart were very often upon the law of m 
God, and I had comfort and delighted myself 
therein. Yet having nothing but my wearing 
clothes day or night to keep me warm, which 
had not been washed or changed for two 
months; I need not relate how it was with 
me. But now to leave the reader without 
some charity towards the master, I may let 
him know that he afterwards dealt with me 
somewhat more favourably ; for having lodged 
some nights in this condition, he gave me an 
old sail, to lay under me, or partly over me, 
as I pleased; for which I was thankful to 
God, being a favour I wanted, and also thank- 
ful to the master for showing some good na- 
ture. 

The sense of what I had met with, and the 
goodness of God which [ had experienced in 
it, with the consideration of my former trans- 
gressions, drew me into tenderness of heart 
and brokenness of spirit, so that my very head 
and hair would be wet with tears; and the 
Lord was often near unto me in his goodness. 
Oh! that I may never forget that day !—but 
that it may be imprinted upon my mind, and 
engraven on my heart, as with a point of a 
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diamond, that I may always have it in my 
view ; that when. I may meet with afflictions 
in my older years, I may look back to the 
days of my youth, like Job,—who desired it 
might bé with him as in the days of his youth, 
when the secret of God was upon his taber- 
nacle, and in whose light he walked through 
darkness ; which dark ways the Lord hath in 
sOme measure now given me to see, by the 
lifting up the light of his countenance upon 
me. For I am not able to express the sea- 
sons that I had upon the mighty waters during 
that great affliction,—which makes me say, 
it was good for me that I was afflicted, or else 
I had gene astray; for now I know of thy 
judgment, O Lord,—and I can praise thee for 
thy manifold mercies, which are lengthened 
out beyond my deserts: and what shall I 
render to thee, O Lord, for them all, but holy 
praises and high renown for ever ! 

Now to proceed, after about ten or twelve 
days sail, having had pretty good weather 
and wind most of the time, we, unexpectedly 
in the night, fell in with the Land’s End of 
Cornwall, on the north side of it; the wind 
increasing blew us in very near land, which 
put the seamen in a fright, believing they 
should all be drowned, and the vessel wreck- 
ed; for the wind rent our mainsail in pieces, 
which occasioned a great outcry and trouble 
to get another tothe yard. During this 1 lay 
still, believing it not fit for me to appear 
amongst them at that time, their fury being 
great towards each other: so I lay as much 
retired as [ could, with my mind freely given 
up to death, if the Lord did so please; at 


which time I thought I enjoyed abundance of | remain the sad victims of want and misery. 


sweetness in my heart, and the thought of 
death was nothing, the sting being taken 
away. I heard the master say, there was not 
a soul likely to be saved, and that he and 
another would get into the long boat, and the 
rest should shift for themselves ;—this he said 
several times. But it pleased God, whocom- 
mandeth both wind and sea, and sayeth— 
“thus far and no farther shalt thou come,” 
that the wind began to turn easterly ; so that 
with some nicety, as well as Providence, (day 
coming on,) we weathered the Land’s End. 
Now there being some hopes, I was willing 
to see what danger we had been in, therefore 
I got upon the deck, and I think, had I 
thrown a stone, I might have struck the 
rock;—this I accounted another great de- 
liverance. 

The wind still continuing high, we came 
up the South Channel before Plymouth, my 
native town, as far as Dartmouth in Devon, 
and we ran in there. The wind being very 
strong, before we could come to an anchor, 
our foreyard arm broke, and we went a-head 
of all the ships which were then in that road. 
At length we dropped our anchor, but it did 
not hold, so that we drove until we were 
astern of all those ships, and no boats were 
able to come and help us, so that some cried 
out we must go; but at last the anchor held, 
and we weathered it that night, and the next 
morning the wind ceased, so that the boats 
came to us, and helped us in, where we lay 
safe, and seemed to be out of danger of the 
sea, and of the privateers which were on it. 
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Thus | was likely to put my feet again on 
English ground, and but about thirty miles 
from my father’s house. Before this, my 
father had heard of my being taken, but could 
not understand where I was, and had sent 
several letters to France, and supplies were 
ordered for me there, but he could not hear 
of me; so he concluded I was not in the land 
of the living, ‘This was cause of sorrow to 
my parents to think, if they had not sent me 
away, I might have been living ; but, however, 
it all worked together for my good, and I be- 
lieve God had a hand in it, 


(To be continued.) 


countered, and the board would shrink from 
the task of fulfilling the objects of this asso. 
ciation, were they not sustained by the valu. 
able and efficient labours of the board of lady. 
visiters. To their exertions on this as on 
every other occasion, they are desirous of 
giving the highest approbation, and of ac- 
knowledging the important and useful assist- 
ance afforded by them individually and as a 
body. As upon them is devolved a promi- 
nent and laborious station in the operations of 
our society, so the board of managers, feel 
happy in according to them, thus early in the 
detail of their proceedings for the past year, 
the commendation to which they are justly 
entitled. 

Soon after the last annual meeting, the 
board commenced their preparations for the 
winter, which was rapidly approaching. Col- 
lectors were appointed for the various districts 
of the city and suburbs, and the annual report 
printed and distributed, in order that the citi- 
zens prior to their being called upon for their 
subscriptions, should be informed of the ob- 
jects and proceedings of our society. The 
exertions of the collectors were not as suc- 
cessful as in some preceding years. The asso- 
ciation for the last few years has been better 
supported by our citizens than in former ones 
—yet the supply afforded is but barely suffi- 
cient to meet the pressing calls constantly 
made for suceour and relief. Our funds have 
been exhausted for some time, and the amount 
requisite for our operations has been advanced 
by the treasurer. 
do, that no better pian than the one under 
which we are acting, could be devised for me- 
liorating the condition of the poor, it is earn- 



















The Eighth Annual Report of the Executive 
Board of the Union Benevolent Association. 
Read at the Annual Meeting, October 15, 
1839. 

Whoso hath this world’s good, and secth bis brother 
have need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him? 

The close of another official year of the 
Union Benevolent Association, suggests the 
propriety of again presenting an annual re- 
port of its proceedings to its numerous con- 
tributors and patrons. The year that has 
passed, like all preceding ones since the for- 
mation of our society, has brought its accus- 
tomed share of cares and duties. In a popu- 
lation so extensive as our own, the claims of 
the wretched and distressed for sympathy and 
charity, are ever earnest and pressing. ‘To 
many the time of harvest affords no abundance, 
and though all is prosperity around them, they 

























The history of their condition is embraced in 
the same recital of accumulated and pressing 
misfortunes, or of the ruinous results entailed 
by a course of idleness and dissipation. Nor 
are the annals of benevolence less short and 
simple than those of the poor and afflicted. 
All demand relief—and whilst assistance is 
afforded, the drooping heart, borne down 
with many sorrows, is cheered with the sooth- 
ing language of encouragement, whilst the 
vicious and depraved are warned of the per- 
nicious results of their dissolute career. ‘The 
work of benevolence is nevertheless arduous 
and difficult. To discharge the duty aright, 
domestic comfort and convenience must fre- 
quently be sacrificed—the abodes of wretch- 
edness and misery visited and explored—and 
the case of each suffering member of society 
carefully investigated. Nor is less exertion 
demanded of the moral sympathies of our na- 
ture. The heart glowing with pure philan- 
thropy will be made to bleed afresh at every 
new recital of disappointment and adversity, 
and be wrung with anguish at each renewed 
exhibition of the degradation inflicted by viee 
and immorality. Nor is this all. Even ex- 
ertions such as these, are but ill repaid. By 
some the succour afforded is deemed a matter 
of right, for which no obligation is incurred 
—the well directed counsel is received with 
coldness and indifference, whilst base ingrati- 
tude frequently marks the after conduct of 
those, who, in moments of affliction and dis- 
tress, were the most importunate supplicants 
at the hand of charity. All this must be en- 








of our operations. Although, in some in- 
stances, the really poor and deserving, may 










and ready to pilfer and steal wherever an op- 
portunity for so doing may occur. 
ence to our office and agent would in such 








comfortably for the one class, and exposing 
the imposition practised by the other. Our 
visiters are frequently subjected to much dis- 
couragement by seeing the liberality of well 
meaning yet injudicious persons, secured by 










demeanour, lavished upon those unworthy of 
it; which, if correctly employed, would have 
carried relief and comfort to others far better 
entitled to its reception, and thus have accom- 
lished greater and more extensive good. 
he effect also upon the poor is injurious— 
they will be led to practise that which ap- 
pears productive of the greatest benefit—and 
substitute the ‘deceitful garb of hypocrisy for 
the simple vestment of truth. 
The fund derived from colleetion and other- 
wise, a detailed statement of which will be 
exhibited in the treasurer’s report, was dis 





















Believing, as the board 3 


estly to be desired that we should be made | 
the prominent channel. for the distribution of © 
whatever is given incharity, within the sphere — 


be found seeking their bread from house to ~ 
house, yet in the great majority of cases, © 
those thus employed, are utterly worthless, — 
abandoned and depraved in their dispositions, — 
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some plausible tale or affected propriety of 


tributed, as we believe, carefully and correct: | 
ly. Each recipient of the public liberality © 
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: isited, and the mind of the) our license laws, and until those laws are cor- 
— eens ‘be bounty was dis-| rectly and duly administered by our courts 
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cellent a pat — song ee - derly seen e. ; = ae ote a 
read to the poor during the| more than one half of the cases. 
eet Shoes and eeruees were nt fur-| have occurred since January 1, 1839, less 
nished by the lady-visiters, sometimes from| than ten months.” Our courts of criminal 
teceunach, at uenstiens Great the Dells gage ie Sempinncnionel:cumelal. oa 
ursement, and sometim . ; 
cas societies, with which many of them|intoxication and its various consequences. 
are connected. The system of visitation,| Day after day their judges are ompreyes * 
it is believed, has been faithfully carried| hearing and deciding cases, nine tenths o 
a and the character, ane and whiak Gis their origin in or are accompanied 
condition of every one under the care of the/in their details by, the exhibition of this de- 
association duly investigated. The sewing| grading vice. Itis but a mockery of justice 
department has been in operation during such | to invite to her temple for a proper license 
periods as orders were furnished for work. ae who Frans - cea craught, 
It is to be regretted, however, that there has| and then afterwards to drag before the same 
been a homes of such orders during the | tribunal for correction = punishment, oe 
summer. The number of garments made| who have been led to the commission of of- 
during the past year is 2068, for which $710 | fences through the maddening influence of the 
= - “. ees —— —— . orded . “om shiiek chad a 
o branch of our operations is considered by | cation and vice. i 
the board as seaaiabheh as this—and it is to|of interest to every citizen, for all are called 
be hoped the time is not far distant, when | upon, by the payment of taxes, to bear part of 
some plan may be devised for furnishing con- | the penalty inflicted by the unrestrained grant- 
stant employment to those standing in need | ing of licenses. The courts to which we have 
of it, and thus every excuse for poverty be|adverted are sustained at an enormous ex- 
taken away from those who are physically| pense. In a large number of cases, the indi- 
able to carn a livelihood. viduals convicted of petty offences are unable 
The board have long been impressed with|to pay the costs of prosecution, and are con- 
the belief that intemperance, as it is the pro-| sequently committed for thirty days, in the 
ductive auther of crime, so is it, also, the cause | meantime their families are suffering for want 
S mes of the poate and misery which we | of support, and public liberality is again called 
aily see around us. Statistics have so fre-| upon to save them from starvation. No evil 
nee been presented on this point, and tend-| is more serious in its character, or _ more 
ing to demonstrate this fact, that scarcely any | loudly for redress, and your board feel confi- 
“ be found willing to contradict it; we fear,|dent that a reformation in this particular 
owever, the public ear has become so used | would be productive of great and permanent 
to recitals of this nature as to have grown al- | good—that it would diminish the ranks of the 
most callous. So many applications have | poor—be a saving of thousands in the public 
been made, without success, in quarters from | purse, and restore to society as good and vir- 
which alone permanent relief can come, as to|tuous citizens many who now are miserable 
discourage the efforts of such as are sensibly | and degraded outcasts. 
alive to a ang of the evil. Temper-| It should ever be borne in mind that this 
ance societies have done much to arrest the | society seeks to effect much of its good by 
ai eng = the gre Ao but there is a nu-| moral a It has ever protested against 
rous class in the community who never | its being considered a mere alms-giving asso- 
come under their influence. No radical re-|ciation. Its visiters have always made it a 


formation can be expected until a complete | prominent point to reform, as well as to alle- 
and total revolution is effected in the nature of| viate—to eradicate the evil, as well as to re- 
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move it fora season. One cheering fact is 
presented in their reports, by an enumeration 
of the number who, by their exertions, have 
been placed at week-day and Sunday schools. 
Education will ever be found a great preven- 
tive of pauperism. 
ened, or even but partially illuminated, is sel- 
dom content to remain in a dependent condition 
—the effort will be made to rise and assume 
an elevated station. 
imparted, will prevent in this country what 
may be termed hereditary pauperism—a con- 
dition in which men have lived for successive 
generations in the same state of degradation, 
without a wish or desire to advauce in the 
scale of civilization. 
as this, will tend to diminish the throngs of 
drunkards who infest our population, luring 
them from the bottle by exhibiting sources of 
more refined gratification, and furnishing that 
rational enjoyment which the mind requires 
in moments of relaxation from toil and labour, 
and which, when wanting, will be supplied by 
mere animal indulgence. 
of vice and immorality may be successfully 
attacked with an instrument so productive of 
good as this. Let not then success be despair- 
ed of whilst the ability to resist is still in our 
possession. 


The mind well enlight- 


Instruction, generally 


An antidote so powerful 


The strong holds 


Since our last meeting, the board in com- 


mon with the rest of their fellow-citizens 
have been called to lament the decease of 


Matthew Carey, Esquire, who always evinced 


a lively interest in the operations of our asso- 
ciation, and presided at various town meet- 


ings, under the authority of which collec- 
tions were made from the citizens in our be- 
half. 

It would be improper to close the record of 
our transactions for the past year without 
stating that the agent has attended to the 
duties of his office with his accustomed care 
and fidelity. 

Another winter will soon be at hand, and 
from the present embarrassed condition of 
affairs throughout the community, much se- 
vere distress may be anticipated. The board, 
however, feel willing to persevere in their 
labours, nothing doubting but that the same 
kind Providence which hitherto has prospered 
their efforts, will continue to crown with suc- 
cess all their endeavours in the cause of be- 
nevolence and philanthropy. 

Puitie Garrett, President. 
James W. Paul, Secretary. 
October 15, 1839. 


AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 


The region assigned for the permanent lo- 
cation of all the Indians residing within the 
territories of the United States, is bounded as 
follows : 

Beginning at the source of the Puncah 
river; thence down the same to the Missouri 
river ; down the Missouri to its junction with 
the Kawzan river ; thence south on the western 
line of the state of Missouri to the state of 
Arkansas; thence southwardly on the western 
line of that state to Red river ; thence up Red 
river toa point two hundred miles west of the 
state of Arkansas ; and thence northwardly to 
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the beginning. Making a tract of little ove 
six hundred miles long, from north to souths 
and two hundred miles wide from east to 
west. 

So little is known of the remote tribes, that 
we cannot safely attempt to state either their 
names or their numbers. The estimate of 
their numbers, given below, has been made 
with much care by comparing the whole re- 
gion inhabited by them with nearer districts, 
within which the numbers are well known, 
making allowances for climate, &c., &c, 
Population of the tribes indigenous 

within the district, 


21,660 
Number of emigrants, is 


73,200 





Total within this district, 94,860 

Within the territory, above described, which 
is designed for the permanent residence of the 
Indians, it is contemplated to accommodate 
all the tribes and remnants of tribes east of 
the Mississippi river, and the portion of the 
Sauks and Foxes west of that river, and north 
of the state of Missouri. When all shall be 
thus located the aggregate will be 140,682 
souls. 

Twenty-three tribes have already received 
assignments of land. These assignments are 
described by the surveying of the exterior 
boundaries of each tract. A large portion of 
these surveys have been made. 

To each tribe a patent, in due form, signed 
by the President of the United States, will 
issue from the general land office. The Che- 
rokee patent is the first ever given to an In- 
dian tribe. Patents at once change the tenure 
by which Indians hcld their lands. A patent 
secures to every individual of the tribe, an 
equal right in the land, and the right of one 
cannot be alienated by another.— Baptist Ad- 
vocate. 

For “ The Friend.” 

The following Elegy was written on the 
death of Charles Heald, a young Friend, who 
expired, much lamented, on the 15th of 10th 
mo., 1839, and was interred in Friends’ bury- 
ing ground at Short Creek meeting-house, 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio. The communication 
is transmitted without a knowledge of the 
author by 

A Reaper or “Tae Frrienp.” 


Loved spirit farewell; a lone pilgrim is here, 

And his harp, strung to sorrow, strikes over thy bier. 

When mild spring shall yo forth, o’er the fields, thro’ 
the bowers, 

With her music of birds, and her garlands of flowers: 


When summer rejoices in beauty again, 

With ~ warmth and its greenness, its sun und its 
rain; 

When the rich frait is gathered, and garnered the 
sheaf, 

And low- o'er the plain rustles autumn’s sere leaf; 


And the sun has gone down from his pathway of light, 
In the cool of the day and the quiet of night,— 

To thy sad silent grave I will sometimes repair, 

And commune with my heart in its Joneliness there. 


For it has been my lot with earth’s loved ones tu part, 
Whose affections were twined round the cords dan 

heart ; 
Like thee, in their strength from the world they were 


torn, 
To the house for all living lamentingly borne. 






















And learning’s loved haunts, where thy footsteps were 


Are clothed in the garments of mourning for thee. 
But we, too, may go down, in youth's strength and its 


By death’s crue: archers laid low at thy side. 


Since the all that we loved of thy mortal is borne 

To the dark halls of death, o’er thy ashes we mourn; 
Yet not without hope, and a faith-guiding prayer, 
That our souls will, hike thine, heaven's diadem wear. 


Upon Jesus alone could'st thou trustful rely, 
For in him thou had’st lived, and in him thou could’st 





THE FRIEND. 


While my own mountain-sod is green over their dust, 
With strangers, in sadness, I languish, and must; 
Ob, how olemn the thought, my own lot it may be, 
Those I loved will deplore as thy friends mourn for 


thee, 


No brother, no sister was near to bestow 

Tke sweet balm of affection, or soften thy wo; 

Nor stood thy fond mother, for many a day, 

O'er thy languishing couch while in sickness thou lay. 


Alone thy sad father watched over his trust, 
And alone went his heart down with thee to the dust. 
Say, must he return, in his anguish, to share 
The sorruws of those who will mourn for thee there ? 


And the tears that must fall when, alas, it is said— 
“ My son has gone down to the dust of the dead ;” 
Where waves the tall oak, where Ohio still flows, 
Far away from thy home, in thy silent repose. 


free, 


pride, 


die; 


While as plain as the vesture all seamless he wore 
Was the house that thy dust to its resting-place bore. 


But a garment, as bright as the angels may wear, 

It is thine with the ransomed of Jesus to share: 

A mansion prepared, and a crown has becn given, — 
Where, with angels, thou wavest the palm-dranch in 


heaven. 


Thro’ the gushings of surrow we hear a sweet voice, 
“ Rejoice with my spirit, rejoice, oh! rejoice! 
We parted a moment—I meet you again— 


I died, and I live, with my Saviour to reign !” 





THE FRIEND. 
ELEVENTH MONTH, 30, 1839. 











We derive gratification in giving publicity 
to the following notice, and in the proof which 
it affords that the benevolent feelings of our 
citizens are thus early awake, and in activity 
in making timely provision for the destitute 
during the inclement months. That there 
will be much need for the exercise of liberali- 


ty towards the labouring class cannot be|® 


doubted, when the circumstances of the times 
are considered; and these soup-house esta- 
blishments, it seems to be on all hands agreed, 
are admirably adapted as a cheap, safe, and 
efficient mode of administering relief. We 
trust, therefore, that the call for pecuniary 
support in the present case will meet with a 
cordial and generous reception. 


WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting of the Western Soup 
Society, it was decided to open the Soup- 
House, south east corner of Schuylkill Sixth 
and George streets, on the 16th proximo. 

It is not deemed necessary, at present, to 









employment among the labouring classes 
which, it is believed, is felt to an unusual ex. 
tent. 


Owing to the expenses necessarily attendant 


upon the removal to our present location, our 
wants are greater than usual: to feed the 
poor and hungry is a very obvious duty, and 
it is under a grateful remembrance of past 
kindness and liberality that we ask for the 
means to sustain the society during the coming 
winter season. 


Donations in money will be thankfully re- 


ceived by the following persons, or in provi- 
sions at the Soup-House. 


M. C. Corg, No. 286 Filbert st. 

C. Perrcz, No. 366 Chestnut st. 

M. L. Dawson, N. W. cor. Filbert & 10th. 

Loyp Batty, N. W. cor. 13th and Market. 

Amos Jreanrs & Co., corner Schuylkill 
Front and Market. 

8. Bertie, jr., No. 26 south Front street. 


Another institution, differing in its mode of 


operation, but in harmony with the above, we 
have repeatedly adverted to, and should re- 
joice to see carried out co-extensive with its 
plan, and the capacity for good which it mani- 
festly possesses. We allude to the Union 
Benevolent Institution. 
something towards directing to it the atten- 
tion it merits, we have inserted the last an- 
nual report of the managers. 


In the hope of doing 


In the editorial paragraph relating to the 
memoir of John Croker last week, instead of 
Alexander read Abraham R. Barclay. 


JOURNAL OF DANIEL WHEELER. 
It may be proper to state, that the euitors 


lof the Friends’ Library do not expect to 


print in their series the Extracts from the 


Journal of our friend, Daniel Wheeler, dur- 


ing his religious visit to the isles of the Pa- 
cific; and as the publisher of the Extracts 
has commenced the work, he would be glad 
to have the subscription papers forwarded to 
him by the first of the coming year, or earlier 
if convenient. It is expected the work will 
be ready for delivery by the latter end of the 
first month next, of which due notice will be 
iven. 
Philadelphia, 11th mo. 26, 1839. 


The committee to superintend the board- 
ing-school at Westtown will meet in Philadel- 
phia, on sixth day, the 13th of next month, at 
3 o’clock, P. M. 

The committee on teachers will meet on 
the same day, at 10 o’clock, A. M. And the 
visiting committee attend at the school on 
seventh day, the 7th of the month. 

Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 1lmo. 30th, 1839. 


Manratep at Friends’ meeting on Twelfth street, the 
23d ult., Jonn W. Tatum, of Wilmington, Delaware. 








enter into detail respecting the operations of|to Amy Y. Ex.is, daughter of Ellis Yernall, of this 
the society for the past season, a summary of | “'ty- 

which may be found in “ The Friend” of the 
27th, of the 4th month last; the necessitous . 
condition of the poor still romaine the same, | "°*" Sasew icles BS. 7s AEB. 
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Diep on the 20th of ‘Th ‘a. last, at his pesidenee 
ING, a wuch 


: esteemec member and elder of Chesterfield Prepara- 
except as it may be aggravated by a want of| tive Meeting, in the 7lst year of his age. 
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